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THE HORSE. 


* [have a nice Pony ; Papa has a Horse, 
Much taller, and larger, and stronger, of course ; 
He could take him out hunting, with foxes and hounds, 
And leap the high fences that part people’s grounds ; 
He trots on the road, and he gallops the hill ; 
‘© go fast he knows, and when to stand still ; 
hough he kicks, and he prances, and canters about, 
| If by chance from the stable he ever slips out; 
But Robin he brings to me oats in a sieve, 
And coaxes him back in his stable to live. 
Then he rubs down his back, and combs his long mane, 
That he may be ready when wanted again; 
And he brushes his legs, and dresses his tail, 
That his limbs may be pliant to trot down the vale, 
Or climb the bleak mountain, or gallop the plain, 
And his master can ride without labor or pain. 
But Papa is too good and too kind to his horse, 
To press his full speed in the hunter’s wild course ; 
“For when a hurse founders, goes blind, or gets lame, 
“Very often,” Papa says, “the rider’s to blame.” 
And cruel indeed ’tis to ride a poor beast, 
And not take good care of his comfort at least— , 
To ride him and drive him with whip and with spur, 
"Till the poor jaded creature’s unable to stir. 
When I see a horse beaten or loaded unduly, 
Iam apt very often,—indeed, I say truly,— 
To wish that the horse and the man might change places, 
Till the man was well whipped, and had made some wry 
faces ; 
And then, perhaps, after, he’d feel for the pain, 
And never o’erwork or ill-use him again. 


[Book of Rhymes, Published by Wm. Crosby § Co. 
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THE POST OFFICE, 
Or, An Illustration of Prayer. 

Children are fond of true stories, and such is 
that which I am going to tell them. A very little 
boy, I think he was not quite four years old, saw 
his mother write a letter and direct it to his aunt, 

ho lived about twenty miles off. She then told 
the servant to take and put it in the post. The 
letter was about a cousin of the little boy, who 


was ill, and his parents were very anxious to 


ave an answer. Through the next day the li 
tle boy inquired more than once how his cousi 
was. His mother said, ‘I do not know; but we 
shall hear to-morrow morning.” The next morn- 
ing when there was a ring at the bell, his mother 
took out sixpence, and said, ‘“‘ Run to the door; 

e postman has brought an answer to my letter; 
here is sixpence to pay for it.”” He-did so, and 
Soon brought back the letter. When his moth- 
er had read it, she told him that his cousin was 

tter, and it was hoped she would recover. 
He was very glad to hear this, and ran to tell 
his father and his sister. 
'.Some time after this, the little boy used to 


employ and amuse himself by writing on a slate. 
He made very odd-shaped letters which no one 
besides himself could read; however, it pleased 
him very much. ‘Then some one gave him a 
black-lead pencil and a little paper book, in 
which he would sometimes draw and sometimes 
write. He now thought he should like to write 
a letter to his cousin, to tell her how glad he was 


‘|to hear that she had got well again; and he 


asked his mother for a sheet of paper and a wa- 
fer, which she gave him, and he was very busy 
writing allthat evening. A few-days afterwards, 
the little boy’s uncle came-to see the family, and 
then his mother said to him, ‘ Now, Henry, let 
us have your letter, and your uncle will be so 
kind as to take it.” Henry said, “It is gone. 
I put itin the post the day after I wrote it.” 
His mother said, ** You should not have done so; 
it has cost more money than it is worth.” When 
she thought more about it, she wondered how he 
could reach to put it in the letter-box. Besides, 
she could not recollect his having been up the 
street. She asked him several questions, but 
could not make out where he had put his letter. 
Every time the postman came to the door, Hen- 
ry asked if there was a letter for him, ashe had 
desired his cousin to send him an answer; but no 
letter came. One day when Henry and his sis- 
ter were walking with their mother, he said, 
‘¢‘ Now I will show you the post where I put my 
letter;” and taking his mother’s hand, he led 
her to an old wooden post in a shady lane. 
The top of it was worn away by the rain, and 
formed a sort of basin, and there Henry had left 
his letter, without being observed by the nurse- 
maid who attended him. His mother smiled at 
his mistake; and as they pursued their walk, the 
following conversation took place. 

Henry. Mother, do you think my letter ever 
got safe to my cousin? 

Mother. No, my dear, I am sure it did not. 
Who do you think was to take it? 

H. I do not know; but when you put a letter 
in the post you always expect it to go safely, 
and you know how long it will be before an an- 
swer comes. 

M. But, Henry, the post office is a very differ- 
ent concern from this post. I am sorry the 
words being alike should have so deceived you; 
but I will try to explain the difference, and it 
will also give me an opportunity of explaining 
another difference which I wish you to under- 
stand. This post, as you see, is an upright piece 
of wood, fixed in the ground; but the post or 
post office is a house where letters are received 
and sent every day to different places as they 
are directed. Did you never see a letter put in 
the post-office? 

H. No, mother, I think not. 

Henry’s mother then explained to him that in 








the winilow of the post-office one square was fill- 
with thin wood or iron instead of glass, 
slit in it large enough to receive a letter; 
at a box was fixed behind, into which the 
dropped when put in at the slit. 

H. But, mother, I want to know, when you 
have dropped it in the box, how does it get to 
the person to whom you direct it? and how do 
you know that it will get to him? 

M. It is not merely dropping the letter into 
the box, as you put yours in the post, that for- 
wards it. The people within are appointed to 
take care of the letters, and send them on. The 
box is merely placed there to save the trouble of 
ringing and answering the bell for every letter 
that is brought. The letters are taken from the 


box and parted according to the different roads 
they are to go; all the London letters are put in 
one bag, and all the letters for another place in 
another bag, and so on. Then the mail-coaches 
pass through the town every day, and call at the 
post office to leave what letters they have brought 
from other places that are directed here, and to 
take such letters as are to be sent to places 
through which they are going. Each coach 
stops in this way at every place through which 
it passes to leave the letters for that place, 
and to take such as are to go from thence 
to other places. Do you understand me, Hen- 
ry? 

Hi. Yes, I think Ido. But how do you know 
that they will take care of your letter? and how 
do you know just what time they will bring the 
letters? 

M. They must take care of every letter that 
is putin. If one should be lost, the post-master, 
and the person to whom they are trusted to go 
by the mail, and all who had anything to do with 
it, would be called to account for it. 

H. Who gives them all these orders? 

M. The king’s government appoint proper 
persons to attend to all these things; and all is 
managed with such regularity and exactness that 
they know within avery few minutes the time 
when the mails will arrive at every town in Eng- 
land. So that if we put a letter in the post, we 
have only to ask whether it is a ene day’s post 
or two days post, and we may calculate when to 
expect an answer. 

H. Well, this is very pleasant; but what is the 
money paid for? 

M. There are many expenses in condueting 
such avast establishment; there arc coaches, 
horses, coachmen, and guards on the road, be- 
sides post-masters, clerks, and letter-carriers yt 
every place; all these are paid from the money 
collected for the postage of letters; and { don*t 
know any money that I pay more cheerfully 
than to receive a letter on important business, or 
to inform me of the health of a friend I love. 
What a valuable art is that of writing! by which 
we can make a half-penny sheet of paper ex- 
press our meaning as plainly as we could speak 
it! And what a great convenience is the post 
office, by which, for a few pence we may send a 
letter to a person a hundred miles distance so 
safely and so speedily, instead of the great 
fatigue, expense, and loss of time of every per- 
son going a journey on his own business, or 
sending a messenger on purpose! 

Hi. Yes. Ishall be glad when I can write 
well enough for any one to read. I must take 
great pains to learn; and whenever I write a let- 
ter again, I must take care and put it in the pro- 
per post-office. I see now why my letter was 
lost, because I put it where there was nobody 
appointed to take care of it. 

M. Very true, Henry. NowI am thinking of 
something else still more important than sending 
letters by the post. ™ 
HI. What is that, mother? 

M. I have every day. a grett many wants’, te 
express, dnd affairs of the greatest ‘odnaéqueneé * 
to carry on, about which I must send far beyond 
this world; and: so must you too, Henry: "Ds. * 
you ever atterla to"these things? * * * > ° 5 ' 
H. Do you mean praying to God? 

M. Yes, my dear. Every day we live we 
want food and clothes, and many other things 
which come from the goodness of God, for it is 
He who causes all things te grow for our use. 





He gives us health and strength to work; and 
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He gives y.ou little fern friends to provide 
for you. For all th@8e things we must pray to 
the great and blessed God, and say, “ Give us 
this day our daily bread.” Then _ beside all 
these things, we want to have our sins forgiven, 
and we want the help of God’s Holy Spirit to 
enable us to do what is right, and to fit us to go 
to heaven when, we die. These are very great 
and important blessings indeed, and above all 
things we must never forget to pray for these. 

H. Mother, I do pray to God. 

M. And do youthink your prayers are heard? 

H. 1 do not know, mother. Do you think 
they are? 

M. If our prayers are offered in the way that 
God has appointed, we are quite sure they will 
be heard and answered, because God himself has 
promised they shall. 

H. How do you mean, in the way that God 
has appointed? 

M. We must pray with a sincere and humble 
heart, feeling that we really need the blessings 
we ask for, and which God alone can give us; 
and we must pray in faith, believing that God is 
merciful and gracious, and willing to bestow on 
us what is needful; but then we must ask and 
expect only in the name and for the sake of Je- 
sus Christ, because we are sinners, and God does 
not regard sinners except on account of what 
Jesus Christ has done and suffered for their sake. 
But if we thus pray, we are assured in God’s 
holy word that we shall be heard. Here, Hen- 
ry, read this verse. Henry read Matt. xxi. 22. 
“And all things whatsoever ye shall ask in 
prayer, believing, ye shall receive.” And this, 
John xvi. 23. ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
whatsoever ye shall ask of the Father in my 
name, he will give it to you.” Now, Henry, 
when I put a letter in the post, I have four rea- 
sons for expecting that it will safely reach the 
person to whom’ it is directed; because [ send it 
in the regular, appointed way; because every 
thing necessary is provided at the different places 
for sending tetters in that way; because I know 
that every day hundreds and thousands of letters 
go safely in that manner; and because I have 
myself received many letters in the same 
way. 

The very same reasons encourage me to hope 
and expect that I shall receive the blessings I 
need in answer to prayer. 


he designs to give. 


them.” ‘I said not unto the seed of Jacob, 
Seek ye me in vain.” ‘Ask and ye shall re- 
ceive.” ‘Then I know too that God is able to 


grant me all the blessings I need, however great. 
‘My God shall supply all your need, according 
“The 


to his riches in glory by Christ Jesus.” 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanses from all sin.’ 


‘‘ He is able to save to the uttermost all that 
‘* My grace is suffi- 
Besides this, thousands and 
thousands in all ages have sought mercy of God 
in prayer, and not one was ever disappointed. 
Many I read of in Scripture, and many I have 
known myself. My father and mother, and all 
my godly friends, all went to a throne of grace 
to obtain mercy and find grace to help in every 
time of need, and they all found “a God hear- 
ing and answering prayer.” I am sure it must 
Many 
years have passed since I trust I began myself 
Thave.had many wants, 


come unto God by him.” 
cient for thee.” 


be a safe and good way. Nor is this all. 


to seek God in prayer, 
“ -and his. goedness has been stiffieient in supplyin 


thém all;: dnd ‘this encourages ‘me still to trust 
him. The Lord hath heard my: supplication; 
‘the Lord will réceive my prayer: :“ He will re- 
. :gard the prayer of the destitute, and not despise 


their prayer.” 
H. Do all people pray to God? 


M. No, my dear; I am sorry to say that thou- 
sands live from day to day, and from year to 
year, without thanking God for the mercies 





Because God has 
appointed this way for us to seek the blessings 
“For this thing will I be 
inquired of by the house of Israel to do it for 
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they receive, or asking of him the blessings they 
want. 

H. And does God give them food and clothes? 

M. Yes, my dear. God is kind to the evil and 
the unthank fal. 

H. But, mother, are their sins forgiven? 

M. No, Henry. Spiritual blessings (or bless- 
ings which relate to the soul) are never confer- 
red but on those who feel their value; and where 
their value is felt, they will be earnestly sought 
in prayer. A few days ago you saw a poor un- 
happy man carried by to prison. He knew that 
he had broken the laws of his country, and de- 
served punishment. Now if he had been told 
that if he prayed earnestly to the king, his life 
might be spared and his crimes forgiven, do you 
think he would forget to pray? 

‘“H. O no, mother. He would be always 
thinking of it. He would write directly, and he 
would take care to send the letter in the proper 
way, and he would have no rest in his mind till 
he got the king’s answer; and then if he got a 
pardon, he would be so happy! He would be 
always thanking the king for his kindness, and 
he would wish to obey the laws all the rest of 
his life. 

M. But do you think the king would be likely 
to send him a pardon if he refused to ask for it, 
and would not even own that he had done any 
harm? 

H. No, to be sure not; he ought to suffer for 
his pride and stubbornness; beside, if he were 
forgiven and let out of prison when he did not 
own himself in a fault, he would be likely to go 
and do more mischief. 








M. Very true, Henry. So the blessed God 
does not pardon sinners till they are brought to 
feel that they need pardon; then they cry with 
all their heart, God be merciful to me a sinner! 
and such a prayer is always heard and answer- 
ed for the sake of God’s dear Son, who shed his 
blood to take away sin, and ever lives to make 
intercession for the transgressors. Never forget, 
my dear child, that all our prayers must be offer- 
ed in His name. Our prayers are like a letter 
addressed to the great and blessed God: we 
should not dare to address him at all but that he 
has kindly permitted us and invited us to do so. 
But if we wish our prayers to be heard and an- 
swered, we must send them in the very way that 
God has appointed; we must put our letter into 
the hands of his dear Son, for he is the way, and 
no man can come unto the Father but by him. 

H. Mother, I hope I shall never forget to 
pray; for what would become of me if God 
should not have mercy on me? And I will pray 
in the name of God’s dear Son, because I know 
that is the only way to have my sins forgiven 
and my soul made fit for heaven; and then I hope 
God will hear my prayers, though I am but a 
>| little child, because I remember that verse which 
you taught me along time ago, “ Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

M. And because we are very ignorant and apt 
to ask amiss, we should ask the help of God’s 
Holy Spirit to teach us how to pray, and what 
we ought to pray for. 
concerned about those things that belong to the 














Then we shall be most 


bring you an answer from a distant friend we bE ; 


heart, or with an expectation that he shall be — 
heard, and find favor of God for his own sake, 
will be as much deceived as you were: about your 
letter which you put in the wooden post. He 
has not come in the way that God has appoint- 
ed; therefore he will not be heard. His good 
deeds of which he boasts are quite insufficientito 
obtain the pardon of his sins, or to prepare him 
for heaven. No person in the world ever did 
obtain a blessing in this way, and it is but pre- 
sumption and self-deceit for him to hope that he 
shall. 

By this time Henry and his mother arrived at 
home. His mother marked in his Bible several 
verses which she advised him to learn by heart, 
or to write out in his little book, as they might 
be very useful to him when he tried to, raise his 
desires in prayer to God. . Perhaps my little, 
readers will like to know what they were. * f 
will set down a few. 
Luke xi. 1. Gen. xvi. 13. Psa. v. 2. Psa. Ixix 
5. Psa. exxx. 3, 4. Luke xviii. 13. Psa. xxv. 
11. Psa. li. 1, 10. Psa. xxvii. 7, 8, Psa. xxv. 4, 
5. John vi. 68. Luke xviii. 38. 2 Thess. i. 2. 
Matt. vi. 9—13. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
YOU WILL BE SORRY. 
BY FRANCES. 

“‘Come and wipe these dishes, Lizzy,” said 
Serina Stedman to her younger sister, in a stern, 
commanding tone. 
‘“*T can’t,” was the reply. 
orchard to get some apples.” 
‘*Mother does not want the apples now; you 
may wipe the dishes first,” said Serina. 
‘1 don’t wish to wipe them to-night,” return- 
ed Lizzy. 
‘* No,” said Serina, “I presume not. You 
would rather bring apples from the orchard all 
day, than to assist wash the teadishes. But you 
may help, now, if you don’t wish to, there is time 
enough to get the apples afterwards.” 

‘*T am going to see Matilda Perkins after I 
get back from the orchard,” said Lizzy. 

‘* Well, there is no use in talking so long about 
it,” said Serina in a decisive voice. ‘You can 
do just as you please, but if you donot come, 
you will be sorry.” 

**f am sure I should not have long to stay 
with Matilda if I were going now,” said Lizzy. 
‘*¢ It is almost sun-down.” 

‘Go, then, said Serina, giving her a severe 
look. ‘‘ You have stood there long enough, now, 
to have done all I wished you to do.” 

Lizzy hesitated. She knew if she did not 
wipe the dishes, she should be afflicted in some 
way by Serina, for her word never failed. But 
it was a long time since she had seen her friend, 
and having heard that her father had bought her 
a beautiful great doll, her love of play, and wish 
to see the doll, overcame her fear, and she run 
off, almost sighing as she went, and wondering 
what Serina would do to make her sorry. 


** T am going to the 








with our heavenly-Father to give us what he 
best of the things of this world. This if 
only way to be safe and happy for time 
eternity. 

I hope, Henry, that this little conversatio 


a 


without it. 





salvation of our souls, and be willing to leave it 









prayer may come into your mind when you are 
far away from your dear parents, at school or in 
business, and when perhaps those around you 
may not be so deeply convinced of the impor- 
tance of prayer. However others may do, I 
hope you will never be contented to live a day 

Remember, a person who lives 
without prayer, and yet hopes to be happy on 
earth and to go to heaven when he dies, is as 
foolish as if you were to expect the postman to 





Serina and Lizzy Stedman were the only 
hildren of the family. It had been thé con- 
tant care of their mother to give them a judi- 
lous education; to make them obedient to her 
ishes, and kind and affectionate to each other. 
ever, perhaps, were children more willing to 
obey, or more devoted to a mother; but, not- 
withstanding all their regard for her, and all her 
entreaties and tears that they might love each 
other better, they were constantly saying harsh 
and unkind things. Serina was a few years the 


oldest, and for this reason, thought Lizzy must 
always, in all respects, conform to her wishes, 
and obey her commands; and sometimes she as- 
sumed much more authority over her sister than 
was proper. 





you knew you had not even written a lett: | 
And he who prays without sincere feeling*u, 7 
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+ Lizzy was not always willing to gratify Seri- 
aa in her love of power, and would sometimes 
refuse submission. Sometimes Serina was un- 
reasonable, and Lizzy could not, if she would ac- 
complish all that was required of her. : 
Besides the spirit of tyranny which dwelt in 
.'Serina’s heart, she fostered a dreadful propensi- 
ity torevenge. ‘ You willbe sorry,” were words 


- which she often uttered, with a fearful flash of 


her eye; and they came to the ear of Lizzy, like 


. a dark, dread prophecy, the fulfilment of which 


no earthly power could prevent. 

Several days had passed, and Lizzy was alone 
in her chamber. ‘I have not been sorry yet,” 
said she to herself. ‘ I hope Serina has forgotten 
it, and I do believe she has. It would be rather 
strange, though, if she should, for I don’t think 
she ever forgot to execute a threat in her life.” 

At that moment Serina came in, with an usu- 

:isual smile of good nature upon her face, saying, 

+] am going to Mr. Gilbert’s this afternoon with 

\ Mr. Wyman, to get some fruit, and see Sophia, 
wouldn’t you like to go too?” 


‘‘ Has Sophia got home?” she asked. ‘ Oh, 


‘. yes, indeed, I should, but will Mr. Wyman 


like it?” 

‘‘T can ask him,” answered Serina. I pre- 
sume he will not object, and you needn’t say 
anything about it to mother; she will be willing 
of course. 

Lizzy clapped her hands in delight at the idea 
of seeing her friend Sophia, who had been ab- 
sent from home a long time, and being permitted 
to ride with Serina and Mr. Wyman too, which 
was an extra privilege. She was very happy all 
day in thinking of her intended visit, and when 
Serina went to dress, Lizzy said, “I suppose I 
must begin to dress me now, so as to be ready 
when you are.” 

«¢‘ La, child,” said Serina, ‘‘are you so foolish 
as to think I was in earnest?” Lizzy looked at 
her in astonishment, and her heart began to 
swell as she said, ‘‘ Why I am sure you seemed 
in earnest; and I see no reason why I should 
not go.” 

‘¢ You see no reason!” said Serina. ‘I guess 
Mr. Wyman would think you very pert indeed; 
besides, I see a reason, if you do not. I am not 
in the habit of riding with a girl, who will not so 
much as wipe a few dishes for her sister, when 
she is tired and in a hurry. 

Lizzy burst into tears, and buried her face in 
the bed clothes to check her sobs a moment, and 
then went out. 

When Serina came down dressed for the ride, 
Lizzy said with an uncommon firmness of voice 
and manner, ‘‘I do not believe I should have 
gone with you if I had wiped the dishes. I 
think, too, that you will be sorry; for there is a 
God in Heaven who has witnessed all my vexa- 
tions, and he will take vengeance on you.” 

«¢ Pshaw!” said Serina, as Mr. Wyman drove 
up, in a splendid carriage. Lizzy was very 
much disappointed, but she felt confident that 
Serina would be equally tried, and she bore it 
very patiently. 

{ ‘Serina may be as long dreading it,” thought 
she, ‘‘ as I have been, but she cannot think and 
hope as I did, that it will be forgotten,” and she 
almost wished for the revenge to come speedily; 
but she remembered how sinful it was to indulge 


’ 


199 


and to pray for Serinathat she might be forgiven 
and blessed. 

Night came, and Serina returned; but she had 
not had a happy visit. Lizzy had told her for 
the first time in her life that she would be sorry; 
and she felt that there was a solemn meaning in 
the words, and the manner in which they were 
uttered. Several weeks passed on; nothing very 
sad came to Serina, and the impression of her 
sister’s words wore away. It now seemed that 
she was more unkind to Lizzy than ever. Al- 
most every day, the poor child suffered some 
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not having conformed to every wish expressed 
by Serina. She would not complain to her moth- 
er because it gave her pain, and her life became 
a constant burden to her. But at length it was 
Serina’s turn to be sorry. 

It was a cold clear evening in autumn. The 
yellow leaves had covered the earth, which but 
a few months before caused them to unfold, and 
beautify the naked plants. The winds moaned 
softly, and the influence of all around was pen- 
sive and sad. Serina sat by the window gazing 
upon the full brilliant moon, when a low voice 
said, ‘‘ Sister, will you move my couch to the 
window, and draw aside the curtain a little, that 
I too may look out.” 

“Yes, Lizzy, I will,” replied the subdued Se- 
rina, and in a moment her sick sister was moved 
to the window, in a favorable position to witness 
all that was beautiful. ‘‘It may be her last re- 
quest,”’ thought Serina, and the shade of coming 
sorrow already dimmed her radiant eyes. 

It was not the last, however. Although she 
was very low, and her physician had said she 
might not live through the night, she did con- 
tinue some days. She lived long enough to hear 
from the lips of Serina a confession of her 
tyranny; to see the tears of pénitence, and to 
speak to her words of pardon, and she died. 
Like a young and tender bud thatis crushed and 
withered before it unfolds its leaves, so Lizzy in 
her childhood could not sustain the weight that 
bore constantly upon her spirit, and they sank. 

Perhaps some of my readers may ask, why 
death did not take Serina, and leave Lizzy to 
enjoy life. I answer, probably, because God 
saw that death would be, to Lizzy a greater 
blessing than life could be, with every possible 
advantage; and that death to Serina, would be 
no punishment compared to life without her’ sis- 
ter, and with the constant bitterness of remorse. 
In vain she wished she had died with Lizzy. 
And often she prayed, that God would purify 
her wicked heart, and make her fit for Heaven, 
that when she should die, she might meet Lizzy 
there. She lived a great many years, and though 
she became a very caxcellent and useful woman, 
many hours of her life were embittered by recol- 
lections of her early unkindness to her only sister. 

North Brookfield, Mass. 








MORALITY. 








FAMILY AFFAIRS, 

I am very apt to muse with a pen in my hand, 
and, without any ultimate purpose in view, to 
write down my thoughts as they form themselves 
into words. Thus engaged the other morning, 
my mind ran upon the requisites at the present 
day to make a popular and a useful writer. 
He should have a sound mind and a pure heart, 
thought I, and he should fully understand the 
subjects on which he attempts to write. His 
style should be perspicuous and racy, and at 
least neat, if not elegant; and he should be able 
to throw around truths that are themselves com- 
mon, and sentiments that have been often ex- 
pressed, but are likely to be neglected from their 
familiarity to the mind of the reader, the grace 
of novelty. Yes, said I, he must have novelty 
in his mode of presenting a subject, or his lucu- 










such feelings, and she tried to drive them away, 


tions will never be read. Novelty in the 
ent state of the public mind, is indispensable. 
ovelty, Grandpa,” says little Becky, who 
been impudently looking over my shoulder 
as I traced the last line, oh, fie! I thought grand- 
pa was opposed to novelty. You said only last 
evening, that Sarah Taylor was ruined by read- 
ing novels. And didn’t you say that we must be 
satisfied to know the truth and not be always 
‘seeking after novelty? And didn’t you tell us 
that the great fault of the present age is, that al- 
most every body is fond of novelty?’ And didn’t 
you”——** Yes I did,” I exclaimed, inter- 





disappointment or deprivation, in consequence of 


rupting the arch prattler as she ran on with a 
flippancy, which would have done honor to a 


member of Congress, when leaving the reso..- 
tion before the House to abuse the party that 
opposed his election. Little Becky, by the way, 
is no fool, and, although she has some faults— 
find me the girl who has none—yet she has a 
certain charm about her that has completely won 
my old heart. ‘ Of course,” you will say, ** for 
she is your grand-daughter.”” Not of course at 
all, I would have you know. All my grand- 
daughters do not please me. There is Ellen 
Burnett for instance—a prettier girl you will 
hardly find in all the country—and she has a 
good education too—at least her mother will tell 
you so, for she spent six years at the most fash 
ionable boarding school in the country, and she 
can read and talk French, and Spanish, and 
Italian, and can play on the harp, and the piano, 
and—but it would be useless to tell her accom- 
plishments—suffice it that she is educated and 
finished. She is naturally sweet-tempered too, 
and I really believe that she loves me; yet I am 
never five minutes in her company without be- 
ing provoked. She has as many ajrs as a French 
dancing master. The tones of her voice are all 
carefully modulated to make every sentiment 
most impressive, and she hangs her head on one 
side and looks so pensively languid, that I am 
ready to box her ears. I once entered a room 
abruptly aud found her practising the graces be- 
fore a large mirror. Since that occurrence I[ 
seldom look upon her with complacency, and 
am always afraid that the look and sentiments 
which she exhibits, are assumed for effect. My 
lively Becky, on the contrary, is all nature. 
Her dear mother never directed attention to the 
opinions of others as her rules of conduct. Ina 
conversation, which I once undesignedly over- 
heard between them, Rebecca alluded to the 
dress of a friend who had called upon them that 
morning. ‘It was singular,” said Mrs. Vinton, 
‘‘and I am not surprised that you remarked it. 
I should perhaps not have noticed its peculiarity, 
but our friend evidently placed herself in unu- 
sual positions to attract attention. Still I do not 
think it best generally to speak of such matters, 
as they draw off attention from others of more 
importance. When Ihave once made my toilet, 
I seldom think of dress again until I am obliged 
to make some change. Are you often solicitous 
to know how others are dressed?” 

‘“ Why, mother, I seldom think of any such 
thing. Iam usually so deeply interested in the 
conversation of those I meet with, that I could 
not tell you when I came away what they had 
on?”—Baptist Advocate. 








RELIGION. 
ON PRESERVATION, 

Were you ever sick? You remember the 
doctor was sent for to see you; he gave you 
medicine; but probably you grew worse and 
worse; and if this has never been your own case, 
you no doubt remember some one to whom the 
remarks will apply. Well, it appeared, that al- 
though you were well attended still you grew 
worse, and the doctor and your kind parents 
believed you would die; but soon, contrary to 
the expectation of all, you began to get better, 
and in a few days left your bed, and was once 
more in good health. Well, children, who did 
this? Who gave you health and happines? It 
was God. He preserved you; he saved your 
life. Should you not love him? for you are his 
by preservation. I once heard of a little boy who, 
on the Sabbath day, instead of going to Sunday 
School, went to sail on the river; he had not 
been long sailing before his boat upset, and he 
was thrown into the river. He tried to save 
himself, but it appeared all in vain, and he was 
about sinking the last time, when a gentleman 
from the shore plunged into the water, and 
brought him out; and, bad as that boy was, he 











could not help thanking his preserver, and eyer 
afterward respected and loved him. Now, will 
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you love and respect God less, when he has sav- 
ed you so often? He preserves you in winter by 
clothing you, while many poor little children 
have hardly clothes to put on. He preserves 
you by feeding you every day. It is God that 
sends the rain and dew, to make the grass 
and the grain grow. O, how good he is to you, 
dear children. At night, after you go to bed, 
and have fallen asleep, who is it that takes 
care of you until morning, and then opens your 
eyes to see the light of another day? It is God; 
his eye never sleeps; he watches over you at 
night, and while you are sleeping, and unable to 
take care of yourself; he keeps you from harm 
and danger, and gives you sweet refreshing 
sleep. O, then, are you not God’s by preserva- 
tion? Why, dear chiklren, you could not live 
one minute if it were not for God’s preserving 
care. You have no doubt, read the following 
part of a verse in the Bible: “ For in Him we 
live, and move, and have our being.” I wonder 
how many little boys and girls that read this can 
tell their parents where these words are found in 
the Bible. Some of you have no doubt read in 
the Bible, about the Israelites, the same people 
that Moses led out of the land of Egypt; they 
crossed the Red Sen, and then they came into a 
barren, sandy place, a desert, a dreary place; 
well, here they would have died, but God pre- 
served them. He sent them food from heaven 
to eat, and made the rock to send forth water. 
Daniel, in the lion’s den, was preserved by God, 
so the lions hurt him not. The three Hebrew 
children, in the fiery furnace, were preserved 
by God, so the fire hurt them not. This same 
God is preserving you; every good thing you 
have cometh down from heaven. 

Now, have I not said enough to satisfy you 
that you belong to God, and are his by preserva- 
tion! —Ch. Advocate. 











EDITORIAL. 











MAY DAY. 
We received a communication (since published in the 





father; and ever since that, he had set him down asa 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


chilliness of the east wind. Our own experience of 
May mornings has been similar. In truth, they might 
about as well select the first of January for such a pa- 
rade, for artificial flowers can be had then as well as m 
May. But who wants them? No, give us the genuine, 
natural and sweet “children of the earth,” full of life 
and fragrance ; and not pieces of colored cambric fas- 
tened together. If our young readers adopt our plan, 
“instead of returning from their rambles, sad, chagrined, 
and exhausted, with a solitary dandelion, plucked from 
the cold barren field, they will listen enchanted in the 
latter part of May to the merry warbling of the wild 
birds; and bring home in triumph after a sunny day of 
rural enjoyment, a rich bouquet of the gay colored har- 
bingers of summer.” So much for pleasure; and as 
much or more might be said on the score of health. In 
fact, it is about as wise for us, in our cold climate to at- 
tempt to celebrate the first of May, because the English 
do so, as it is for some ladies to wear thin shoes in the 
middle of a New England winter, because the ladies in 
Paris do the same. 
The exhibition of Flowers at the Public Garden in 
Boston, wes postponed from Saturday, to Monday morn- 
ing. On Saturday the weather was cold and chilly. 
But Monday was worse, for there was rain and snow, al- 
ternately, nearly all day. 
Who votes for the last day of May? 

eevee ethers 
THE BOY THAT CURSED HIS FATHER. 


Rev. Mr. Brewer, Chaplain of the State prison at 
Weathersfield, has kindly remembered our youthful 
readers, and sent us a letter with some facts which he 
calls a “ State prison eomment on the Fifth Command- 
ment.” He says the Apostle Paul, in describing the 
heathen, calls them “ disobedient to parents ;” and from 
what he has seen of them, he knows it is sti'l true. 
But, the story which he tells, shows that we have some 
heathen at home. A minister asked him about a young 
man in prison; and said he once heard him cursing his 


youth who would do no good. Now, he is shut up in 
prison. A little while ago, he had a letter from his wife, 
asking what she should call his little son, a baby he had 
never seen. Mr. Brewer wonders how this little boy, if 
he lives, will treat his father. It often happens that pa- 
rents are treated by their children as they have treated 
their own parents. A gentleman was passing by the 
door of an old house, not a great way from New York, 
and saw a young man dragging an old man out of the 
house by the hair of his head. The gentleman asked 
the young man who it was that he was abusing in that 
way? But the old man said he was the young man’s 
father, and it was good enough for him, “for,” said he, 
“fifty years ago, I dragged my old father out of this door 
in the same way.” By the law of Moses, if a child curs- 
ed his father, he was put to death. This shows how 
God regards such conduct. In his sight, it is as much 
deserving of death now as it wasthen. If children 
mean to be respectable and happy in this life, they 
must honor their parents ; much more, if they would be 
pious, and happy hereafter. 

















VARIETY. 





Transcript) on the subject of May day, too late for last 
week’s paper, but as we highly approve of the sug- 
gestion it contains, we shall present it to our young 
readers. The suggestion is, that the last, instead of the 


first day of May should be commemorated in honor of 


the return of Spring. This would be a very suitable 
arrangement, for spring does not properly make its ap- 
pearance in our climate till the last of May. Who can 


talk of spring and soft breezes, and sweet flowers, when 
the chill east winds, the thick fogs, and the naked trees 
laugh in his face, and pronounce the term a misnomer? 
The writer of the communication describes a “ maying ” 
ieh she witnessed last year, in which a party of little 
shivering and half frozen but decked with artificial 





Is this a Proper Place for you? 





was the last of the family to whom he could make resti- 
tution, he felt in duty bound to return me the principal 
and interest. I was very unwilling to take it, and told 
the man that he was welcome to the money ; but he said 
he could not sleep unless I took it. He had travelled 
over 60 miles to make restitution for a sin which was 
committed in his youth, and which still pressed heavily 
upon his conscience. As I found that it would greatly 
relieve his mind, I received the money, telling him that 
I considered it sacred, and immediately placed it in the 
missionary box. I would say to all my young readers, 
keep a clear conscience while young, nm you will not 
have to travel so far to ease it when old.— Comm. 
— 
Modesty. 

Who shall win the prize? There was a meeting of 
the flowers, and the Judge was appointed to award the 
prize of beauty. 

“ Who shall win the prize?” asked the Rose, proudly 
rushing forward in blushing beauty, with full assurance 
of its winning worth. Pa 

“Who shall win the prize?” asked the rest of the 
flowers, as they came forward, each conscious of its at- 
traction, and each equally sure of receiving the reward. 

_ “IT will take a peep at the assemblage,” thought the 
violet, not intending to make one of the company, “and 
see the beauties as they pass.” 

Just as it was raising its modest head from its humble 
and retiring corner, and was looking in upon the meet- 
ing, the Judge rose to render his decree. “To the Vio- 
LET,” said he, “I award the prize of beauty, for there is 
no trait more rare, none more enchantingly beautiful, 
than Mopesry.” 


—— 
The Strongest Man, 















“ My son, hold up your head and tell me who was the 
strongest man?” “Jonah.” “Why so?” “Cause the 
whale couldn’t hold him after he had got him down.” 
“That’s a man; you can take your seat.” 








POETRY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
HYMN. 
“The Lord is my shepherd,I shall not want. He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures, He leadeth me 
beside the still waters.” 


To thy pastures green and fair, 
Saviour let a child repair ; 

I will never stray from thee, 

But thy fold my home shall be. 
Like a gentle lamb I'll lay, 

In the meadows fresh and gay; 
Peaceful and contented there, 
Guarded by my Shepherd’s care. 


By the waters still and clear, 
I shall wander without fear; 
Happy by my Shepherd’s side, 
All my wants will be supplied. 
Lord, my Shepherd wilt thou be ? 
Help me then to follow thee ; 
At thy feet myself I cast, 
Thee to serve while life shall last. K. 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
HYMN. 

Lord I am ill! a little child, 
O make me gentle, make me mild, 

And let me patient be; 
Help me to bear the pain I feel, 
And heal me if it be thy will, 

That I may follow thee. 


If thou dost wish for me in Heaven, 

If thou hast all my sins forgiven, 
Then let me love to die; 

For I shall then an angel be; _ 

Loving to praise and worship thee, 


Beyond the clear blue sky. K. 





Such were the words uttered by a young lady 
met her Sabbath School Teacher in the ball room. © 
question put ina careless manner was blessed 
teacher’s conversion—conscience was awakened, 
his heart and life reformed. The young lady herself 
came pious years after that conversation, but not through 
the instrumentality of her worldly teacher. 

Scholars may oftentimes do as much good as teach- 
ers.— Comm. 


ee oon . 
The Power of Conscience. 


One evening as I was returning from a walk, I was 
informed that an old Quaker gentleman wished to see 
me. I was curious to know his errand, and hastened to 
meet him; he handed me a dollar, and said he should 





flowers, were seen following their Queen, who was try- 
“Hg to look pleased and cheerful, under the piercing 


be unhappy if I did not take it—as 24 years before he 
had stolen an Almanac from my father’s store, and as I 
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THE YOUNG ROBIN’S SOLILOQUY, 

I wish I paRE VENTURE—but how can I 

Far away from the tree that has sheltered me so? 

And what shall I do, when at night, all alone, 

I find myself friendless, and sad, and forlorn ; 

No mother comes near me—she left me to fly 

In the path that sux took, to the beautiful sky ; 

And she warbled of blissful and glorious things 

Ere she waved an adieu, with her flutterin wings - 

I'll follow, and fear not,—Ill mount up on igh! j 

The zephyr will bear me: I’m on it,—good bye! 

Let us think of that heaven of glory and love, 

Which to penitent sinners is promised above ; 

And try, like the joyful young bird, to arise, 

On the pure wings of faith, to our home in the skies, 
[New London Advocate. © 
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